Chapter 11

SOCIETY AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL FRAME
OF REFERENCE

E7ING together in groups is not peculiar to man. Many of the lower
animals band together. Wolves tend to run in packs; wild horses
and cattle form herds; geese, quail, and many other birds travel in flocks
and coveys; and even the insects form "social" groupings.

From the point of view of the survival of the species the advantages
of living in groups are fairly obvious. Even simple aggregation has its
values. If numbers of a species travel together, reproduction is facilitated,
whereas if each individual travels alone, the chances that a male and
female will come together at the proper time for mating are reduced.
Moreover, there is safety for the species in numbers. Scattered, fish
may be run down and devoured by predators until all are gone; in
schools, most will survive the attack of a predator, since he will either
weary of the chase or get his fill before any considerable proportion of
them are gone. With such carnivorous animals as fish and wolves, living
in aggregates further aids the survival of the species in that the stronger
members of the group can eat the weaker if the normal food supply
runs out.

Most animal groups are, however, more than simple aggregates. They
are to some extent organized, the individual members contributing to
the achievement of a pattern of group action. And any degree of organi-
zation has a marked advantage over sheer aggregation, The simplest kind
of organization is that which appears among the herding animals. When
one of the herd scents danger, he alerts the others; the members of the
group more or less take turns keeping watch and resting during the night;
and in some instances one of the herd is a sort of headman to whom the
others look for guidance. Attacked under conditions where flight, the
normal mode of defense, is impossible, the herd bunches up and presents
a ring of flailing hoofs to the predator. Somewhat more complex is the
organization of wolves when they hunt in a pack, and by far the most
complex is the organization of bees and ants. Many ant groups, for
example, jointly build a common habitation, distinguish categorically be-
tween group members and nonmembers, form themselves into two or
more "classes," each with its special function in the life of the colony,
store up food during the good season to carry them over the bad, and
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